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Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, Vol. I. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 

Under this title the Archaeological Institute of America inaugurates, 
in the name of its Koman school, what promises to take a place of honor 
among the serial contributions to classical study. It is only eleven 
years since the School was founded, and those that have followed its 
growth feel justified in believing that it is exerting a distinct and ever- 
increasing influence on classical scholarship in America. The same 
impulse which in former years led American students to seek the German 
universities is now turning them to our Schools in Kome, Athens, and 
Palestine, and with still better results; for the German method is already 
our own, while the Schools alone can give the inspiration that comes 
from living and working amid the sites and scenes of antiquity. 

The contents of this first volume shows the wide field covered by the 
investigations of the members of the School. Of the nine articles two 
are technical studies in epigraphy and paleography, two are^topographical 
researches, three criticisms in ancient sculpture, pagan and Christian, 
one is wholly concerned with a nice detail of history, and one is given to 
notes on eastern travel. 

It is most gratifying to see in these papers how the School, under 
Professor Norton's management, has gained the good-will alike of the 
Italian authorities and of the sister-schools of other nations in Kome. 
The Italians — be it said with all respect by one who knows and admires 
them — are excessively sensitive and clannish. In regard to their "national 
patrimony," they are convinced that all others, and especially we of 
Germanic speech, are barbarians, in somewhat the ancient sense of the 
word; hence their refusal to grant to foreigners, responsible scientific 
bodies included, permission to conduct excavations on Italian soil, even 
though, as in Greece, the objects found be deposited in the national col- 
lections. This is irritating to those who view archaeological investigations 
as a part of historical science and not as a privilege of ' making finds,' 
especially since permits are readily granted to more or less ignorant 
Italian speculators, whose only desire is to find what they can and sell it 
at the highest price. The first article in the present volume represents a 
friendly concession for which we should be most grateful — the scientific 
study, by Messrs. Pfeiffer, Van Buren, and Armstrong, of all the brick- 
stamps in the stretch of the "Aurelian Wall" near Porta S. Giovanni 
that fell to pieces in October, 1902. It is an accurate and painstaking 
piece of work that merits high praise. Mr. Pfeiffer also has collaborated 
with Mr. Thomas Ashby, Jr., vice-director of the British School, in topo- 
graphical researches on the promising sites of Carsioli and Artena. 
Such researches, which are Mr. Ashby's chosen field, are interesting in 
themselves and valuable as pointing the way to future excavations. 
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The other articles are due wholly to the members of the School. Dr. 
Mahler contributes in German an interesting discussion of the celebrated 
" Aphrodite of Aries," in which he would see a copy of the catagusa of 
Praxiteles mentioned by Pliny H. N. xxxiv 69, and hence would restore 
as drawing the thread in spinning. Mr. Van Buren presents a new col- 
lation of two important MSS of Columella. Mr. Cross in " A new Variant 
of the 'Sappho' type" discusses a marble head from Rome recently 
acquired by the Art Museum of Worcester, Mass., which, however, many 
regard as a forgery. Mr. Morey offers some very sane remarks about the 
reliefs on the Christian sarcophagus found, and still preserved, in S. 
Maria Antiqua by the Forum. He successfully confutes certain views of 
his master in Christian archaeology, Marucchi. In a shorter article he 
discusses the date of the election of Julian. The present writer is of the 
opinion that corroborative evidence should be sought in the comparative 
study of the mint-marks on the coins of Julian and his contemporaries. 
Lastly, the Director himself presents a series of notes of travel on 
archaeological sites in Turkestan. It seems strange that with such oppor- 
tunities for research about him, he should wander out to Bactria, note- 
book in hand, to gather material for the publications of the American 
School in Rome ! 

The volume is richly illustrated and beautifully printed and bound. 
A question naturally arises: These are technical studies for classical 
scholars, and scholars are notoriously poor. Would it not be wiser, with- 
out sacrifice of text or illustration, to make a less luxurious volume, that 
should not be beyond the means of anyone who wished to own it? 

George N. Olcott 
Columbia University 



The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism. By La Rue Van Hook. Chicago dissertation. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp.51. |0.50. 

This treatise forms a valuable contribution in a field which especially 
invites and rewards investigation. In a brief introduction (5 pp.) the 
writer traces the development of the terminology of ancient criticism, 
naming the authors who employ metaphorical terms. Among the com- 
paratively few extant, Dionysius of Halicarnassus is the most conspicu- 
ous. The difficulty in distinguishing whether terms are being used in a 
consciously metaphorical sense or not is discussed and the author's plan 
of classification is presented. Pp. 12-44 are devoted to a classification 
and definition of terms. These are placed under two main headings: 
I. Terms derived from Nature — water, heat and cold, light and darkness, 
weight, height and length, flowers; II. Terms from Human Life — the 



